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LECTURES ON SOCIAL HISTORY’ 


I 
SCIENCE IN THE MIDDLE AGES? 


NE of the paradoxes of our time is the ignorance of 

even men of science of what they owe to medieval 

and renaissance scientific research. They need to read the 
history of science as a prophylaxis against priggery. 

While the Church and the theologians in the Middle Ages, 
by trying to reconcile Aristotelianism and Scholasticism 
dexterously performed the remarkable experiment of putting 
the wine of new thought into old bottles, there were other 
thinkers who grew tired of the endless discussion about 
“substance” and ‘“‘accidents” and “‘universals” and ‘‘indi- 
viduals,” and would heartily have approved—if they had 
known them—the lines of Omar Khayyam, the poet and 
mathematician of Nishapur (died 1124) : 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 


About it and about, but evermore 
Came out by the same door as in I went. 


“One individual,’’ wrote Roger Bacon, “is worth more than 
all the universals in the world. . . God has not created the 
world for the sake of the universal man, but for the sake of 


1A series of three public lectures delivered at the Rice Institute on March 
6, 7, and 8, 1930, by James Westfall Thompson, Ph.D. (Chicago), Litt.D. 
(Rutgers), Professor of Medieval History at the University of Chicago. 

2'This lecture is to appear in the author’s forthcoming volume, entitled “The 
Middle Ages,” from the press of Alfred Knopf, New York. 
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individual persons.’ ‘Bacon was thirsting for reality in a 
barren land infested with metaphysical mirage. From the 
horse-load of verbal controversies, from the interminable 
series of commentaries on Aristotle . . . he took refuge 
in the visions of the harvest of new truth that was about to 
be reaped by patient observation of nature.”* In a word, 
Bacon and many others with him in the thirteenth century 
were interested in science and not in theology and meta- 
physics. 

The history of science in the Middle Ages must begin 
with the body of that knowledge which was received from 
antiquity. This amount was neither large in quantity nor of 
much quality. For unfortunately the Romans had been an 
engineering and practical people and were little interested 
in what the Greeks had achieved in this line. They were 
content with compendiums of the Greek treatises and hence 
the original treatises were unknown to Western thought 
until translations of them from the Arabic began to circulate 
in the twelfth century. Some of the manuals accordingly 
acquired an importance altogether out of proportion to their 
real value. For example the medical works of Galen, the 
greatest Greek physician, circulated in the form of a para- 
phrase by Soranus, and Galen did not come into his own 
until the school of medicine which grew up at Salerno in the 
eleventh century became familiar with the whole of Galen 
through Latin translations of the Arabic translations from 
the original Greek. In mathematics the Romans were in- 
terested in surveying, and the Latin treatises of the agrimen- 
sores survived; but pure mathematics suffered. The sole 
work of this sort which the West knew for centuries was 
Boethius’s Arithmetic, which was a free translation or para- 
phrase of a Pythagorian mathematical work by Nicomachos 

1Bridges, Roger Bacon, new ed., p. 25. 
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of Gerasa (end of first century). Geometry suffered more 
than arithmetic. Menelaos of Alexandria, who made astro- 
nomical observations in Rome in 98 A. D., was the author of a 
work on the calculation of chords and another on spherics. 
The first proposition of the third book of the latter work 
was the foundation of the solution of spherical triangles 
among the ancients and was used by Arab scholars to elab- 
orate their astronomical theories. But Menelaos’s works 
had to wait until the twelfth century before they became 
known in the West. 

Theological expediency and ecclesiastical domination in- 
creased and prolonged this eclipse of science in western 
Europe. “Christian doctrine was based on faith. Science is 
reason.” One has merely to read St. Augustine to realize 
how pitifully ignorant the countries of Latin Christendom 
were for centuries, and how dogmatism inhibited research. 
The emphasis laid by the Church upon introspective life 
closed men’s eyes to the world of nature around them. St. 
Augustine expressed astonishment that “men go abroad to 
admire the heights of mountains and study the circuits of 
the stars, and pass themselves by.’’ He ridiculed the idea 
that the earth was a sphere, though the Greeks had known 
it for centuries, and declared the notion of the Antipodes 
both ridiculous and heretical. Along with this retrogres- 
sion of scientific thought went also corruption of it by 
universal belief in miracles and widespread superstition. 
Magic polluted what little genuine scientific knowledge sur- 
vived; alchemy, which at least had the elements of chemistry 
within it, and astrology, which in like manner had the ele- 
ments of astronomy within it, became paramount forms of 
belief, and pseudo-science instead of science became supreme 
for centuries in western Europe. “In the thinking of the 
Middle Ages it is always necessary to remember that the 
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knowledge of the day was not only perverted and corrupted 
in quality, but it was also extremely small in extent.’ Byzan- 
tine Europe was no better off. When Justinian closed the 
Academy at Athens (529) the light of Greek science and 
philosophy went out. The exiled scholars found refuge in 
Persia at the court of Chosroes I the Great (Nushir- 
wan the Just), whose capital became the greatest intellec- 
tual centre of the time, where mathematics, natural science, 
and philosophy were cultivated and increased in knowledge 
by the infiltration of Hindu science out of India. 

This accumulated heritage of Greek, Persian, and Hindu 
scientific knowledge passed over intact to the Arabs after 
their conquest of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, and formed the 
basis of the Abassid renaissance in the East about the same 
time as the Carolingian renaissance in the West. But the 
latter was an educational and literary revival, and without 
interest in science. The whole range of scientific knowledge 
in western Europe in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries 
may be measured in the Encyclopaedia of Isidore of Seville 
(died 636), the writings of Bede (died 735.), and the Glos- 
sae Salomonis, an encyclopaedic dictionary which originated 
at St. Gall, but is named from Archbishop Salomo III of Con- 
stance, of which it has been written that “‘it illustrates how 
exceedingly inadequate was the state of learning and how 
narrow were the conceptions of life at that time.”? The 
inspiration and the source of information for all three of 
these writers was Pliny’s Natural History and little else. 

How different was the condition of thought in Arabic 
lands! 

While the eastern scholars were not all, or indeed many 
of them, Arabs, but chiefly Persians or Arabized Jews, yet 


Singer, From Magic to Science, xl. 
*Stalin, Geschichte Wiirtembergs, I, 405. 
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the universal and fixed nature of the Arabic language owing 
to the Koran made that tongue an international language 
from India and even China to Spain. The Muslim renais- 
sance from the first was essentially of an international 
nature and in this respect was unlike either the Carolingian 
or the Byzantine initiated by Leo of Thessalonica—all intel- 
lectual revivals in the same (ninth) century. 

It was fortunate for Mohammedan science that the Bagh- 
dad Empire was the common meeting place of both Greek 
and Hindu thought, and it is a singular reflection that Hindu 
mathematics had developed entirely independent of the in- 
fluence of Greek mathematics, and that both met together in 
the schools of the great Arab Empire. This double stimula- 
tion is a remarkable event. Merely to list the names of 
eminent Arab scientists between 750 and 1100 would fill 
a paragraph; only the greatest of them can here be men- 
tioned. First in point of time stands Geber of Kufa, in the 
eighth century, at once alchemist and technical chemist. 
Then follow Al-Khwarizmi of Khiva, in the first half of the 
ninth century, ‘‘one of the greatest scientists of his race and 
the greatest of his time,’’ mathematician, astronomer and 
geographer, who fused Greek and Hindu mathematics, and 
founded algebra—discovered by the Hindus—in the sense 
that translations of his mathematical works centuries later 
gave algebra to western Europe; Al-Battani (died 929) a 
Sabian, one of the most famous astronomers of Islam; Al- 
Razi of Baghdad (died 923-24), “the greatest clinician of 
Islam and of the Middle Ages,” the Mohammedan Galen; 
Avicenna, in the first half of the eleventh century, whose 
medical treatises “‘remained the supreme authority not 
simply in Islam, but also in Christendom for six hundred 
years; Ibn Al-Haitham (965-1039), a great physicist 


particularly in optics, to whom Roger Bacon over two hun- 
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dred years later was indebted; and his contemporary Ali Ibn 
Isa, the oculist. This brilliant series may be said to termi- 
nate with Omar Khayyam, the mathematician in the first 
quarter of the twelfth century. By that time Mohammedan 
learning had spent its force; its precocious genius was 
burning out. 

The Arabs added algebra and plane and spherical trigo- 
nometry to Euclidian geometry; they invented the sinus; 
they calculated tangents, cotangents and secants; they main- 
tained astronomical observatories at Baghdad, Raqqa, 
Damascus, Cairo, Samarkand, Cordova, Fez. The Mongols 
added those of Meraga and Peking. They used the astro- 
labe and the sextant. The latitude and longitude of every 
great city of the Islamic world were calculated. Arabic 
mathematicians proved the enormous error of Ptolemy by 
reducing his estimated length of the Mediterranean from 
sixty-two degrees to forty-two degrees. 

Fortunately, before the era of decline set in, Arabic 
science had begun to penetrate the scientifically benighted 
Latin West through Sicily and Spain. The obscure begin- 
nings of the medical school at Salerno go back to Shabbe- 
thai ben Abraham ben Joel, a Jew of Otranto in Lower Italy 
who was taken captive by Saracen pirates in 925, carried to 
Palermo where he learned Arabic and “studied all the 
sciences of the Greeks, Arabs, Babylonians and Indians.” 
Southern Italy at this time, it must be remembered, was a 
Byzantine possession and hence Greek and Arabic learning 
met in the schools of Otranto, Salerno, Rossano, etc. From 
this region John of Gorze before 950 brought back to 
Lorraine an example of Aristotle’s Categories and of 
Porphyry’s Isagogia, transcripts of which we find at Fleury- 
sur-Loire before the year 1000. From Calabria at the end 
of this century came that John, who was instrumental in the 
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revival of Greek studies in Germany during the so-called 
Saxon renaissance. But part of the inspiration of that 
movement was of Arabic origin. And again, the vehicle of 
transmission was John of Gorze. 

Until very recently the earliest positive date for the trans- 
mission of Arabic learning north of the Alps has been 984, 
a date attached to the history of the famous Gerbert. But 
it has now been proved that we can go back as far as 956 
for this event. For in 953 Otto the Great sent John of 
Gorze on a mission to the Khalif Abd er-Rahman III of 
Cordova, and here John fell in with the great Spanish Jew 
scholar named Hasdai ibn Shaprut, high in the favor of the 
Khalif, and who was versed also in the Latin language. We 
are not told definitely what manuscripts John of Gorze 
brought back with him to Germany from Spain, or even that 
he brought any. But the circumstantial evidence points 
strongly that way. For in the schools of Lorraine in the last 
half of the tenth century a remarkable renaissance of mathe- 
matical studies was manifested and we can detect evidences 
of Arabic science in the writings of learned monks of that 
time. ‘‘Lorraine in the eleventh century was the chief centre 
for the study of the abacus and produced such eminent 
mathematicians as Heriger of Lobbes, Adelbold of Utrecht, 
Reginbald of Cologne and Ralph and Franco of Liége.”’ 

We come upon slightly firmer ground in this matter of 
the teaching of science in the West with Gerbert of Rheims, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II (999-1003), who was master 
of the school of Rheims by 972. He was “‘the first mind of 
his time, its greatest teacher, its most eager learner, and 
most universal scholar.’ He was the teacher of Abbo of 
Fleury (died 1004), who made that abbey the last shining 
monastic example of higher learning, and of Fulbert of 


\Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science. 
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Chartres (1007-29) who refounded that brilliant school. 
Early in life Gerbert had dwelt at Barcelona and there, per- 
haps, had acquired some faint perception of the value of 
Arabic science. He is widely credited with having introduced 
Arabic, or more accurately Hindu numerals into Europe," but 

it is not established. Certainly he deplores the “iron proc- 
ess” of solving an example in long division with Roman 
numerals, a sentiment with which all will sympathize who 
will try to do so. 

Gerbert’s learning represented to the fullest degree the 
nature and extent of the learning of Europe just before the 
intellectual awakening of the eleventh century, so that it is 
in point to dwell upon this subject at some length. Fortu- 
nately for this purpose we have a clear account of the 
matter from the pen of one of his students, the historian 
Richer of Rheims. If one analyzes this account it will be 
apparent that Gerbert’s learning was almost wholly the sum 
of European scientific knowledge as derived from Pliny, 
Boethius, Isidore of Seville, Bede and the Carolingian 
renaissance. No direct and immediate Greek knowledge, nor 
any that is Arabic is observable. Richer tells at length what 
books and which order of books Gerbert observed in his 
teaching and casts some light upon his method of instruction. 
Long as this account is—even when abridged—it deserves 
citation for the interest and value of it. 

‘He presented dialectics after the order of the books and 
explained that subject with comprehensible explanations. 
First he commented upon the introduction (i. e. the para- 
phrase) of Porphyry the philosopher (who died in Rome in 
304) to the Categories of Aristotle, according to the trans- 
lation of the rhetor Victorinus, (who lived in Rome about 


“The earliest Muslim documents containing Hindu numerals are dated $74 
and 888,” Sarton, History of Science, I, 601. 
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360) and afterwards also, according to the commentary of 
Boethius. 

Therefore Gerbert had only a Latin translation of a 
Greek paraphrase of the original. 

“He expounded Aristotle’s book on the Categories— 
fundamental principles like substance, attribute, quality, 
quantity, etc., in ten propositions. This was followed by 
the Periermenias or the ‘Interpretation’—a Latin version of 
the Greek—the difficulties in which he amply demonstrated. 
Then he presented the topic, that is to say the basis of the 
arguments (argumentorum sedes) which Tully (Cicero) had 
translated from Greek into Latin, and upon which Boeth- 
ius had commented in six books. He also expounded with 
suggestion the four books upon divers methods of reason- 
ing, two upon syllogisms and categories, three upon hy- 
potheses, one upon definitions and one upon division of 
thought. After that he passed on to rhetoric and observed 
that it was impossible to make progress in the study of 
rhetoric without a knowledge of the modes of expression 
found in the Roman poets. He read and elucidated Maro 
(Vergil), Statius, Terence and the satirists Juvenal, 
Persius, and Horace. In history we read Lucan’s Pharsalia. 
After having been thus instructed in rhetoric, we were 
trained in argumentation and debate by the study of logic. 
The study of mathematics cost us a lot of labor. He began 
by teaching arithmetic, which is the first part of that science, 
from which he passed to music, a science long neglected 
in Gaul. He indicated the different tones on the monocord,’ 
showing their consonance or harmony in whole and half 
tones, and distinguished intervals of two whole tones and 


1The monocord was a box-shaped instrument with a cord or string of gut 
stretched tight across it and was used to illustrate the variety and degree of 
musical tones. 
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those of half tones; he also combined the tones into ac- 
cords in a most artful manner. Although the science of 
astronomy nearly passes human understanding, Gerbert 
did, however, make it comprehensible to us with the aid of 
apparatus. First he represented the globe of the earth 
by means of a round wooden sphere and indicated by other 
spheres the relation of the planets to our globe. The poles 
were represented to be obliquely opposite to each other 
from our point of vision and the northern and southern 
constellations were pictured. He determined the position 
of the globe by means of the circle which the Greeks called 
the horizon, and the Romans knew as the circulus limitans 
or determinans, because it forms the boundary line between 
the stars that are visible and those that are not seen. The 
rising and setting of the stars was clearly visualized, and 
after that he explained the constellations. On clear nights 
he would take us out to view the sky and he admonished 
us to note their oblique course and to learn to locate the 
great stars and constellations.” 

Richer goes on at length to tell in technical language 
how Gerbert drew parallels and meridians upon a wooden 
sphere, marked the equator and distinguished the zones, 
and by an ingenious contrivance illustrated the movement 
of the planets and even the great constellations. He directed 
no less energy to instruction in geometry. As arithmetic 
was the first part of the quadrivium Gerbert devoted much 
attention to it. Contrary to a widely circulated opinion he 
originated nothing in this subject, but taught it as it had 
been taught since Roman times and expounded by Boethius 
in the sixth century. Instruction was imparted by use of the 
abacus, a board having twenty-seven compartments or 
squares marked upon it, upon which, by manipulating the 
nine digits, any problem of simple arithmetic could be 
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worked out mechanically. From Richer’s long and technical 
account of the use of the abacus it is evident that when he 
was Gerbert’s pupil Arabic numerals were not employed. 
Neither was the zero used or any signs of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication or division. Results in these 
processes had to be expressed by a word indicating the 
nature of it. 

Leonard of Pisa, in the thirteenth century, who was the 
son of a Pisan collector of customs in North Africa, is the 
first European scholar of whom it can be established that 
he used Arabic figures. But even so, this statement needs 
qualification. Leonard seems to have been the first one 
who employed the term “cipher,” which comes from the 
Arabic “‘sifir.” In the same way “zero” is derived from 
the Arabic “‘zefiro.”” The Arabs themselves called the figures 
which they used “Indian ciphers,”’ but it is today recognized 
that our so-called Arabic figures are not of Hindu origin. 
As far back as the sixth century Boethius already had 
displaced the cumbrous Roman notation with single signs 
which he called apices for the nine digits. Most of these 
figures bear a striking resemblance to the figures which we 
use today, especially the figures 1, 7, 8, 9; the 2 is our 2 
reversed; the 6 reminds of our 6. ‘These identical apices 
are found in the abacus of Bernelinus, a pupil of Gerbert. 
It is singular that Europe for many centuries failed to profit 
by the simple system of notation apparently invented by 
Boethius and that it was the Arabs who popularized their 
usage. The really original contribution of Arabic mathe- 
matical thought to notation was the device of the “zero,” 
which, however, cannot be proved to have been used in 
Christian Europe before the thirteenth century. The in- 
vention of the “zero” made possible the simple multiplica- 


tion of any of the digits 0, 9, 10, 100, 1000, etc. The 
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invention of the “zero” is attributed to Mohammed-ibn- 
Mousa, surnamed Al-Kharizmi, because he was born in 
the province of Kharizim in the Baghdad Khalifate. By 
a corruption of his surname the word “algorithmism” or 
“algorism,’” meaning the science of numeration, was de- 
rived. 

Gerbert represented the maximum of medieval learning 
as it was derived from Roman antiquity, with the limita- 
tions of that knowledge imposed by Roman indifference to 
Greek scientific theories and higher learning; but he was 
not a creator or disseminator of the new learning imparted 
by the Arabs. It is only through vision that any progress 
can be made, and Gerbert had little vision of the future of 
learning which was in preparation and soon to be revealed 
to Europe. He saw the first faint flush of the dawn, he did 
not see the dawn itself, the birth of an active spirit of 
scientific research. Increased commercial intercourse be- 
tween East and West, the Crusades, the long domination 
of the Moors in Spain, the Arabic conquest of Sicily and 
prolonged occupation of Provence, the intellectual influ- 
ence of the Spanish Arab universities of Cordova, Seville, 
Toledo, Granada, the diffusion of Arabic mathematical 
and scientific treatises, were all media of the transmission 
of Arabic culture. 

The makers of this dawn were the noble galaxy of trans- 
lators of the treasures of Arabic science into Latin, by whom 
the mind of the West was made to see a new and great light. 
As we have seen, Sicily and Spain were the two seats of 
Arabic culture in the West and it is from these two countries 
that Arabic learning radiated. The earliest western trans- 
lator whom we know was Constantinus Africanus, a 
Christian who was born in Carthage and was for many 
years an Arabic subject; he travelled in the East and about 
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1056 became a monk at Monte Cassino, dying in 1087. 
His translations deeply influenced the study of science in 
southern Italy and almost created the medical school at 
Salerno where, however, one must make allowance for the 
fact that Greek medical traditions had never been entirely 
broken. The historian Leo of Ostia called him “the mas- 
ter of East and West.” In the next century Spain’s doors 
were opened by a host of translators after the Christian 
recovery of Toledo in 1085. ‘Toledo was the natural 
place of exchange for Christian and Mohammedan learning. 
At this centre of scientific teaching ‘were to be found a 
wealth of Arabic books and a number of masters of the two 
tongues, and with the help of these Mozarabs and resident 
Jews there arose a regular school for the translation of 
Arabic-Latin books and science, which drew from all lands 
those who thirsted for knowledge.’ ”* Archbishop Raymond 
of Toledo (1125-51) must be given credit for his liberal 
encouragement of this movement. 

Chief among these translators were Adelard of Bath, 
Plato of Tivoli, Robert of Chester, Daniel of Morley. 
The labor of these was supplemented by that of Jewish- 
Latin translators dwelling in the Mohammedan part of 
Spain, men like Petrus Alfonsi, and Abraham ben Ezra. 
While Toledo always was the chief seat of this Christo- 
Arabic learning, we find translators in Barcelona, Segovia, 
Pamplona, and over the Pyrenees in Toulouse, Narbonne 
and Béziers. All of these scholars lived and labored during 
the first half of the twelfth century, but the latter half of 
this century saw the most prolific of them in Gerard of 
Cremona (died 1187.), the catalogue of whose translations 
totals seventy-one Arabic works done into Latin. 

The volume and variety of old knowledge revised in 


IHaskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, 52, quoting V. Rose. 
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the light of Aristotelian and new knowledge derived from 
the Arabs, by the thirteenth century had reached such 
dimension, and the general interest in it was so great that 
Pliny’s Natural History and Isidore of Seville’s Etymolo- 
gies, long the standbys, failed to suffice. A host of encyclo- 
paedists arose who endeavored to correlate the new 
learning. The most eminent of these were Alexander 
Neckham’s On the Nature of Things, Bartholomew 
Anglicus’s The Properties of Things—notice that these two 
were Englishmen—and Vincent of Beauvais’s three vol- 
umes: Mirror of Nature, Mirror of Doctrine, and Mirror 
of History. These works form three huge folio tomes in 
the printed edition of 1624, and ‘“‘perhaps one-half of the 
whole, say three thousand folio pages, deals with science 
in the more particular sense.” 

The effect of this mass of new and potent knowledge upon 
the western mind was an intellectual revolution. In order 
to understand how this came about one must bear in mind 
that other intellectual awakening in this century, viz.: the 
conflict between nominalism and realism, or rationalism 
and fundamentalism, which prepared the soil for this new 
seed. In this debate logic had almost imperceptibly led to 
physics, for there is a close relation between logic and ex- 
perimental science. The spirit of research implied in this 
intellectual revolution was expressed by William of Conches 
in a noble sentence: ‘We toil for truth alone.” One can 
understand how men like Roger Bacon, with the new world 
of science opening before them, became tired of abstruse 
metaphysics and endless argumentation over “‘accident” and 
“substance” and turned with relief to the new study of 
science. 

The alarm of the Church over this new scientific 
knowledge was little less than its alarm over the spread of 
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Aristotelianism, for both might and did compromise the- 
ology. Accordingly, just as the Church endeavored to con- 
trol rationalism by putting Dominicans and Franciscans 
into university chairs and setting St. Thomas Aquinas to his 
elaborate attempt to reconcile Aristotelianism with Scholas- 
ticism, so the Church also labored to conciliate the new 
science with its theology that ecclesiastical teaching and 
authority might not be undermined. 

While the line between the phenomena of religion and 
the phenomena of science was not drawn in the Middle 
Ages—nor indeed until the eighteenth century—as sharply 
as today’ nevertheless the great schoolmen of the thirteenth 
century may be divided between those who were primarily 
interested in theology and dogmatism, and those who were 
primarily interested in science. In the former class were 
Alexander of Hales and St. Thomas Aquinas; in the latter 
Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (died 1253), 
Michael Scot, a protégé of the brilliant emperor Frederick 
II, Albertus Magnus (died 1280), and above all, Roger 
Bacon (died 1294). ‘The observant student will not have 
failed to note that the number of English scholars in- 
terested in the new science exceeds that from any other 
country. For Adalard of Bath, Robert of Chester, Daniel 
of Morley, Grosseteste and Bacon were all Englishmen, and 
Michael Scot was an Irishman or an Englishman of Irish 
extraction. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, with his hair-splitting dialectic, 
tried to do homage to the new science and yet spare theology 
by declaring, when the Ptolemaic system was questioned, 
that ‘‘although the phenomena can be saved on the Ptolemaic 


1Sarton, History of Science, I, 23. “Science is reason organized and sys- 
tematically applied. Religion is a reasoned ... abdication of reason with 
regard to problems which are not amenable to scientific treatment.” 
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hypothesis we do not assert that they are true, since per- 
haps the phenomena of the heavenly bodies may be saved 
in some way not yet grasped by the mind of man.” It was 
something to prevail upon the “seraphic doctor’ to make 
even such a concession; but other scholars were more forth- 
right. The whole story of the creation in Genesis was 
questioned and attacked by these bold thinkers. Why was 
light created on the first day, and the stars on the fourth? 
Why was the moon called one of the two great lights since 
it was smaller than any of the planets? Why were birds 
and reptiles said to issue from the water, and quadrupeds 
from the land? 

Though medieval science to the end of the Middle Ages 
did not succeed in liberating chemistry from alchemy or 
astronomy from astrology, it nevertheless was science. 

‘Alchemy, and even more astrology, contained at least 
a nucleus of scientific thought. The fact that even this 
nucleus was proved to be erroneous by subsequent investi- 
gations does not matter much, for every truth is but rela- 
tively and temporarily true. Pure astrology was a very 
remarkable scientific system; it provided a congruous ex- 
planation of the world. . . . The scientific ideas forming 
the core of ancient astrology and alchemy influenced 
the progress of science . . . because they stimulated new 
observations and experiments. . . . For science is essentially 
a cumulative, a progressive activity.’’! The true intellectu- 
ality of the thirteenth century is to be found in scholars, 
and not in the credulity of the masses, nor are they to be 
impeached because astrological and alchemical ideas still 
invested their thinking. It would be unjust to measure them 
by our modern knowledge and our modern laboratory 
methods. It is their influence on the intellectual develop- 

1George Sarton, Isis, VI (1924), pp. 78, 83. 
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ment of the age which must be considered, the advance in 
knowledge which they made. 

As we scan the list of these eminent names we identify 
almost all of them as either Dominicans or Franciscans, and 
the cleavage between the groups is great. The Dominican 
scholars were intellectual conservatives, endeavoring to 
sustain authority, tradition and dogma by conciliating the 
old and the new learning. The Franciscans, on the other 
hand, were forward-looking, critical, revisionist, radical. 
There is immense suggestion in this fact. 

The great deficiency of the medieval mind in the matter 
of scientific interpretation was failure to perceive the unity 
of nature. Things for the mediaeval man had a value in- 
dependently of other things: natural phenomena were not 
codrdinated and synthesized. Roger Bacon, more than any 
other scholar of the age, caught a glimpse of this underlying 
unity of nature and had an adumbration of a monistic 
philosophy. He realized, at least dimly, that physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, mathematics, were different functions 
of the same thing. 

This belief in the separate reality of different things, when 
in actuality the mediaeval man was only observing different 
facets of a single thing, accounts for the intense symbolism 
of the Middle Ages. 

“For a thinker of that time to know and explain a thing 
always consisted in showing that it was not what it appeared 
to be; that it was the symbol and the sign of a profounder 
reality. This is why mediaeval bestiaries and cameos and 
intaglios so astonish and mystify us. The very substance 
of the creatures and the things portrayed has been reduced 
to a symbolical significance. What the twelfth century 
lacked in order to establish concrete reality under this world 
of symbols was the conception of the unity of nature, of 
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nature having a reality of its own and a value in itself.” 
We have not yet attained complete understanding in this 
matter, but it was Aristotelian physics in the thirteenth 
century which pointed the way. 

Great as Bacon was, he owed his initial inspiration to 
Robert Grosseteste, who reduced physics, chemistry, physi- 
ology and all other natural phenomena to cosmic geometry.’ 
All natural phenomena, according to Grosseteste, were re- 
ducible to lines, angles, planes, figures. The sphere was 
the perfect figure because light multiplies itself spherically. 
It was an anticipation of Cartesian philosophy in the 
thirteenth century. 

What the mediaeval man of science lacked was technique. 
The scholars of that time were intellectually as able as 
scholars of today, and they were far less ignorant than is 
commonly supposed. No scientific man in the Middle Ages 
believed that the earth was flat. The reason of eclipses was 
known and they were even calculated. Adalard of Bath 
spent two summers studying the tides and worked out a rea- 
sonable theory of the phenomenon of flux and reflux; he 
contended that matter was indestructible, though he could 
not demonstrate it, having no laboratory or apparatus as 
a modern physicist has. The same proposition was argued 
by Hugo of St. Victor, which does not make him seem to 
have been a mystic. The principles of optics were under- 
stood in the twelfth century from Arabic treatises, and the 
lens was also known. What shall one think of Duns Scotus, 
who spent a winter in Paris calculating the precession of the 
equinoxes, in which he employed both Greek and Arabic 
mathematics? Albertus Magnus, who was primarily a nat- 
ural scientist, at the beginning of his work on minerals 


1Omnes enim causae effectuum naturalium habent dari per lineas, angulos 
et figuras. 
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discusses the different ways in which minerals may be clas- 
sified, and weighs the value of each method. Roger Bacon’s 
Opus Majus has been truly called “at once the Encyclopaedia 
and the Organon of the thirteenth century.” His famous 
indictment of the science and the scientists of his time is 
not what it seems; it is really the complaint of a great spirit, 
impatient as genius ever is, with the slowness with which 
truth is discovered, discontented with the smug contempt of 
the ignorant, sometimes disheartened by the limitations 
under which he worked, and the indifference which he met 
from those who had no understanding of the nature and 
the value of scientific research. Bacon urged the investiga- 
tion of nature and the useful application of the knowledge 
thus gained. His epistle on the possibilities and the future 
of science is one of the classics of the history of science, like 
Tyndall’s famous Belfast Address. 

The debt of the world to mediaeval scien¢e is far greater 
than realized. To the cloistered students of the Middle 
Ages we owe our modern system of notation and algebra, 
the magnifying glass—Bacon made many microscopes for 
himself—the art of distillation and pure alcohol, almost 
every acid and alkali not already occurring in nature, the 
first fulminating agents, almost every remedy known to 
pharmacopaeia before the advent of modern chemistry, the 
process of manufacturing linen paper. 

One must not omit to notice the rise and development of 
science during the Renaissance. Here Italian genius was 
not of most influence. The Italian scholars until very late 
who were interested in science, were more interested in 
natural history, zodlogy, medicine, and the applied or tech- 
nical sciences than in pure science. Mathematics was applied 
to bookkeeping, architecture, and engineering; chemistry to 
dyeing; botany to gardening and medicine. The tendency of 
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Italian scientific thought was practical, not theoretical. 
Macchiavelli’s treatise on government was a practical man- 
ual for statesmen, not a theoretical treatise on political 
science. For all his brilliance, Leonardo da Vinci, the most 
myriad-minded man of the Renaissance, apart from the 
technical sciences, was a brilliant amateur, working more by 
intuition than by experiment. 

For the development of pure scientific thought in the last 
centuries of the Middle Ages one must look to Germany, not 
Italy. There, from Albertus Magnus in the thirteenth cen- 
tury forward to Copernicus, may be found an unbroken line 
of great scientific thinkers. 

‘The Copernican system was hinted at in a MS of 1322 
and a few decades later was mathematically developed by the 
Paris Occamists, Buridan, Albert of Saxony and Oresme.””* 
The line runs through Jordan of Saxony, a pupil of Albertus 
Magnus, Conrad of Megenburg, Nicholas of Cusa (1401- 
64), George Peuerbach (1423-61), Regiomontanus (or Jo- 
hannes Miller of Konigsberg, 1436-76), Albertus Brud- 
zewski (1445-97) to Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1543), 
the last two of whom were Germanized Poles, and both of 
them deeply indebted to Regiomontanus. In the last part 
of the fifteenth century the University of Cracow was ahead 
of Prague or Heidelberg. Poland ever was in close relation 
with Italy (Padua University) and it was German scientific 
activity, though via Polish scholars, which at last awakened 
the spirit of pure scientific research in Renaissance Italy in 
the sixteenth century, of which Giordano Bruno, Galileo and 
Jerome Cardanus were the great expression. 

The most remarkable of these German scientists were 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa and Regiomontanus. Cusanus 
was a mathematician, astronomer, physicist. He studied 

Spengler, Decline of the West, Il, 301. 
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deep water pressures and invented the bathometer; he fore- 
shadowed the law of inertia long before Galileo; he discov- 
ered the movement of the earth on its axis; he declared that 
“the earth cannot be fixed, but moves like the other stars,” 
although he did not say—perhaps he may have so thought— 
that the earth revolved around the sun. Cusanus was there- 
fore a progenitor of Copernicus. At least “‘he annulled the 
geocentric theory without substituting the heliocentric.” 
Nicholas of Cusa was a philosopher, too, as well as a scien- 
tist. He said that nature was an “evolutio,” an ‘‘explicatio” 
—an evolution or unfolding. ‘In his idea of motion as the 
combining principle of nature, and as that which constitutes 
the world into a totality, not less than in his idea of the de- 
velopment of the world as a progressive process of ‘explica- 
tion’ and ‘evolution,’ Cusa anticipated future scientific 
theory.’ Regiomontanus was a mathematician, the author 
of the first treatise on trigonometry; he introduced the sine 
and cosine as mathematical functions; he compiled a series 
of astronomical tables based upon the Spanish Alphonsine 
Tables of the thirteenth century, but immensely improved 
and expanded. This work exercised a potent influence upon 
discovery. Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and Magellan had 
each a copy of this work in their chart houses when on their 
epoch-making voyages. 
1Héffding, History of Modern Philosophy, I, 88. 


II 


ENGLISH RURAL LIFE IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


ISTORY sometimes has scattered poppy without merit. 

We know little of many who were once great in the 

earth, and still less of the life of the people in their times. 

The life of the past must be visualized by piecing together 

detached and scattered fragments from many sources. The 

result is a composite picture, not a portrait. It is only now 

and then that the student of history is able to penetrate be- 

hind the veil of obscurity and get glimpses of intimate per- 

sonal life and learn to know the men and women of the past 
with some degree of acquaintance. 

A rare opportunity to know English provincial life in the 
fifteenth century is afforded in that wonderful collection 
known as “The Paston Letters.” This familiar correspond- 
ence of a Norfolk family, whose position was that of small 
gentry, covers three generations in some of the most stirring 
years of English history. It was the age when England’s 
empire in France was wrested from her by Joan of Arc; the 
age when the white rose of York and the red rose of Lan- 
caster were dyed a common color on the battlefields of 
Barnet, Towton, Wakefield Heath, and Bosworth Field. It 
was the century of Warwick the kingmaker, and Henry 
Tudor; of Sir Thomas More’s birth and of Caxton’s ‘Game 
of Chess.” 

The intense human interest of these letters has command- 
ed the admiration of readers ever since John Fenn edited 
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them, or those then known, in 1787. More than a hundred 
additional letters have since been discovered and the story 
of the errant ways of the flying leaves of this famous corres- 
pondence is a little Odyssey in itself. In a letter to his friend 
Vigfusson, in 1883, the late Professor York Powell of Ox- 
ford wrote: 

“T have just read through the Paston letters. They are 
interesting like a novel. Old Madam Paston, the managing 
mother; the scape-grace eldest son; the practical younger 
son, who after many trials at last gets a rich wife (good 
honest girl, who is full of fun and writes him the most amus- 
ing letters) and ultimately comes into the property. A grasp- 
ing uncle, who is always trying to cheat the two young 
fellows, who outwit him in the end. The father and grand- 
mother, too, great characters in their day, shrewd, wordly, 
but honestly sticking to their work, and_above all determined 
to die richer than they were born. 

‘Then the Oxford student, as shrewd as the others but 
dying young; the lad at Eton; the servant-bailiff who falls 
in love with the sister of his masters, and with great courage 
(on the girl’s part) is enabled to marry her. The funny old 
friar, who is a sworn friend of the Paston father, and writes 
scandal in Latin and English mixed. Then the Duke and 
Duchess of Norfolk, who try by main force to oust the Pas- 
tons from the estates they got by Sir John Fastolf’s will; and 
thus arises a crop of lawsuits, processes, distresses, armed 
occupation and resistance, court solicitation, backstair job- 
bing, appeals to bishops, chamberlains, queens, kings, and 
lawyers, which last for generations, but end in the Pastons 
getting all they claimed. ‘It’s dogged does it’ (as the old 
fellow said in the story), and there is no better example. 
The whole story as set forth in those old bundles of letters 
is quite a good novel, and strikingly like bits of the best of 
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Thackeray; the women especially. You must read them some 
day, all at once, quickly, so one does not lose the thread and 
keeps the characters before one.” 

The Pastons came of peasant, and, it may have been, of 
servile, stock. Be this as it may, in the reign of Richard II 
(1377-99) and Henry IV (1399-1413) history records 
that: 

“First, There was one Clement Paston dwelling in Paston, 
and he was a good plain husband (i. e., husbandman), and 
lived upon his land that he had in Paston, and kept thereon 
a plough all times in the year, and sometimes in barlysell 
two ploughs. The said Clement yede (i. e., went) at one 
plough both winter and summer, and he rode to mill on the 
bare horseback with his corn under him, and brought 
home meal again under him, and also drove his cart with 
divers corns to Wynterton to sell, as a good husband (man) 
ought to do. Also, he had in Paston a five score or a six score 
acres of land at the most, and much thereof bond land to 
Gemyngham Hall, with a little poor water-mill running by 
a little river there, as it appeareth there of old time. Other 
livelode nor manors had he none there, nor in none other 
place. . . . Also, the said Clement had a son William, 
which that he set to school, and often he borrowed money to 
find him to school; and after that he yede (went) to court 
with the help of Geoffrey Somerton, his uncle, and learned 
the law, and there begat he much good; and then he was 
made a serjeant, and afterwards made a justice, and a right 
cunning man in the law.” 

Education in the law was a necessary accomplishment in 
those days for one who possessed land. Moreover, it was 
regarded as a stepping-stone to higher things. As Sir John 
Fortescue, who was Chief Justiciar of the King’s Bench in 
this century, wrote: 
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“Knights, barons, and the greatest nobility of the king- 
dom often placed their children in those Inns of Court; not 
so much to make the law their study, much less to live by the 
profession, having large patrimonies of their own, but to 
form their manners and to preserve them from the contagion 
of vice.” 

William Paston acquired local distinction in Norfolk, 
was a landed proprietor of some degree, became a judge 
of common pleas in 1429, was trustee for numerous prop- 
erties in the neighborhood, and married Agnes, daughter of 
Sir Edmund Barry, of Harlingbury Hall in Hertfordshire. 
The correspondence opens in 1440 with a letter of Dame 
Agnes to her “worshepfful housbond’”’—note the original 
meaning of the word husband, i. e. houseboundman—in re- 
gard to the marriage of their son John to a young woman 
named Margaret Mauteby. She must have been a likely 
lass and well pleasing to the old folks, for Agnes Paston 
writes: 3 

“Blessed be God, I send you good tidings of the coming 
and the bringing home of the gentlewoman. . . and as for 
the first acquaintance between John Paston and the said 
gentlewoman, she made him gentle cheer in gentle wise. . . 
and so I hope there shall need no great treat betwixt them 
. . . If you would buy her a gown, her mother would give 
thereto a goodly fur. The gown needeth for to be had, and 
of color it would be a goodly blue or else a bright sanguine.” 

The fifteenth century was not an age of sentiment. Mar- 
riages were not so much from the heart as from the head. 
Property interests and family name were prevailing factors 
in them and they were generally negotiated by the parents 


-of the pair. But John and Margaret Paston were happy to- 


gether. When he was away from home their first year of 
married life, she writes him “with all mine simple heart.” 
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A son was born in 1442 and in the same year John went up 
to London where he fell sick, to Margaret’s great anxiety. 
She writes: “By my troth, my muder and I were not in heart 
from the time we woste of your sickness till we woste verily 
of your amending. . . . I would ye wern at home—I pray 
that if your sore be whole so that ye may endure the ride 
that ye wole come home for I hope ye shall be kept as tender- 
ly here as ye ben at London. . . . I may not leisure have to 
do writing half a quarter so much as I should say to you if 
‘I might speak with you. . . . Remember my girdle and that 
ye will write to me at the time, for I suppose the writing 
was not easy to you. . . . I pray you also that ye be well 
dieted of meat and drink for that is the greatest help that 
ye may have now to your health-ward. Your son faireth 
well.” 

Perhaps it was a comfort to John Paston to know that at 
the same time Sir John Fortescue also “had a sciatica that let- 
ted him a great while to ride,” and he dared not ride horse- 
back but “‘purveyed”’ to travel by water. 

John Paston was much of the time away from home on 
business and his faithful wife duly informs him of the local 
news. The Vicar of Paston and his father in Lent, 1445, 
“sette doolis’’ i. e. dolestones or landmarks, a word still in 
use in Norfolk, to show “how broad the highway should 
ben.” “Keteryn Walsan shall be wedded on the Monday 
next after Trinity to the gallant grete Chene. I am aferd 
that John of Squarham is so shuttle-witted that he will set 
his goods to mortgage. Hodge Feke told me that Sym 
Schepherd is still with Wylly.” 

England was in parlous times under the last Lancaster. 
Abroad was alternate war and truce with France. The 
French, Picards and Flemings ravaged the English coast. 
At home the greater baronage, lay and clerical, oppressed 
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the smaller proprietors and struggled in and out of the law 
courts to enlarge their lands. In 1448 John Paston fell foul 
of Robert Hungerford, Lord Moleyns, over the title to 
Gresham Manor. In May of that year the parson of 
Oxened, a benefice of Gresham Manor “‘being at mass even 
at Levation of the Sakeryng’”’ was mobbed by some of 
Moleyns’ hirelings and driven into Paston’s house for 
refuge. John Paston’s wife and mother, with the noise of 
this, came out of the ‘“‘sakeryng’”’ and were outrageously 
insulted by the leader of the gang. Life and property had 
ceased to be safe. In the same month, near Coventry, Sir 
Robert Harcourt with hired assassins murdered Sir Hum- 
phrey Stafford and his son in the most brutal manner. No 
wonder Margaret begged for better protection at home. 
She writes: . 

“Right worshipful husband, I recommend me to you and 
pray you to get some crossbows and wyndacs (grappling 
irons with which to draw the bowstring home) to bind them 
with, and quarrels—(iron slugs shot out of crossbows), 
for your house here ben so low that there may no man be 
shut out with no long bow though we had ever so much need. 
I suppose you should have such things of Sir John Fastolf if 
you would send to him; and also I would you would get two 
or three short pole-axes.”’ 

But the precaution was unavailing. Gresham Manor 
was attacked and forcibly entered by Lord Moleyns, as we 
learn later in a petition to the King and Parliament. 

In 1450 things came to a double climax in England. The 
Duke of Suffolk, once popular, fell into disfavor owing to 
English reverses in France where Charles VII overran the 
greater part of Normandy and all Anjou. He was impeach- 
ed and banished. So high did hatred of him run with the 
populace of London that he barely escaped to the coast. 
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Even then he was pursued, overtaken in the channel off 
Dover, and—but let William Lomner, Margaret Paston’s 
secretary, tell the tragic story. 

“In the sight of all his men, he was drawn out of the great 
ship into the boat; and there was an ax and a stoke. And one 
of the lewdest of the ship bade him lay down his head, and 
he should be ‘fair ferd wyth,’ and die on a sword; and took 
a rusty sword and smote off his head within half a dozen 
strokes and took away his gown of russet and his doublet of 
velvet ‘mayled’ and laid his body on the sands of Dover and 
some say his head was set on a pole by it.” 

Poor Suffolk! He was no man to hold the helm of Eng- 
land in such whirlpool times, but he was a true gentleman. 
The farewell letter he wrote his son, a child of eight, is one 
of the imperishable memorials of English manhood. 

Sad was ‘“‘the rule and governance of England” as the 
Earl of Oxford complained to the Duke of Norfolk in these 
times. In the same year, 1450, Jack Cade’s rebellion took 
place. Into the history of that insurrection there is no need 
to go. Unlike the revolt of 1381 it was not wholly, or even 
in chief, a peasant rising. Many small gentry and even local 
constabulary took part in it, among them John Paston’s 
future brother-in-law, Robert Poynings. In Norfolk Sir 
John Fastolf’s property narrowly escaped destruction by 
the rioters, as we learn from the letter of a faithful steward, 
John Pain, to John Paston, which is as vivid as any page of 
Stevenson’s Black Arrow. Many there were who fished in 
the troubled waters. The powerful Richard, Duke of York, 
Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, came over sea with an army, 
demanded the dismissal of Somerset, the King’s new min- 
ister, now almost as unpopular as the unfortunate Suffolk, 
owing to the utter loss of all English territory in France ex- 
cept Calais, threw the Speaker of the House of Commons 
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into prison with Somerset and forced the frightened peers to 
appoint him protector of the realm for poor Henry VI whose 
wits had now left him. The change was a fortunate one for 
John Paston who was no friend to Lord Moleyns and his 
Lancastrian crew, and Paston recovered the manor of Gre- - 
sham. 

Among John Paston’s intimate friends was Sir John 
Fastolf. In these pages Sir John Falstaff—or Fastolf, as the 
name is properly spelled—appears in veritable reality, not 
as a type of the pseudo-chivalry of the fifteenth century. 
Judge Paston was executor of Fastolf’s will, and the latter 
left his fairest possession, Caister Castle, to him, with the 
understanding that the property be ultimately devoted to the 
founding of a college wherein were to be maintained “‘seven 
priests and seven poor folk.”’ The spirit of the will was faith- 
fully kept by his executor, who, finding it impracticable to 
found an independent institution in Norfolk, devoted Caister 
to the support of Magdalen College. If Shakespeare per- 
verted Falstaff in order to point the moral of decadent feu- 
dalism, yet in one particular he was not altogether unfaithful 
to his character. For Fastolf was fond of interlarding his 
conversation with legal terms. His numerous letters to Judge 
Paston regarding the execution of his will attest his familiar- 
ity with the intricacies of the law touching property. 

Instead of the jovial tipster of the Blue Boar Inn, as 
Shakespeare represents him, Fastolf had been a brave soldier 
abroad; at home he was an overbearing, avaricious landlord, 
irritable and testy to the last degree. There are interesting 
glimpses of him in these letters. Once, having heard that he 
had been “very vilely spoken of” he writes for information 
concerning those ‘‘who dare to be so hardy tokick.... They 
shall be quit as far as law and reason will. And if they 
will not dread or obey that, than they shall be quit by Black- 
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beard or Whitebeard, that is to say by God or fie devil.” 
He complains of ‘‘that old shrew Dallyng, for he is at my 
stomach.” Again he writes to John Paston: 

“Please you to-wit that I am advertised that at a dinner 
in Norwich there were certain persons, gentlemen, which 
uttered scornful language of me . . . . What their mean- 
ing was I know well to no good intent to meet with; 
wherefore, cousin, I pray you as my trust is in you, that you 
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give me knowledge by writing what gentlemen they be that © 


have this report, with more and what more gentlemen were 
present . . . . and with God’s grace I shall so purvey for 
them as they shall not all be well pleased.” 

But there is a light side to this Norfolk life in the fifteenth 
century. Margaret Paston was a watchful overseer of her 
husband’s property in his absence and a good, old-fashioned 
housekeeper. In Lent, 1451, when much fish was consumed 
in place of meat, she writes him: “As for herring I have 
bought a horseload for four shillings sixpence. I can get 
none eel yet; as for bever, i. e. drinkables, there is promised 
me some that I might not get it yet.’”’ On St. Peter’s Day 
she was away to dinner at her cousin’s. ‘There my lady 
Felbrygg and other ‘jantyl’ women desired to have had you 
there. They said they all should have been merrier if ye 
had been there . . . . I pray you heartily that ye woll-send 
me a pot with treacle in haste; for I have been right evil at 
ease and your daughter both ‘syth that ye yeden hens,’ and 
one of the tallest young men of this parish lieth sick and hath 
a ‘grete myrr.’ ” 

She is careful to buy ‘“‘hey chepe,” and as reward for her 
economy asks her husband to bring home a “sugor loff”” and 
a “gyrdle” for her daughter. Also two dozen trenchers, for 
she can get none in town and a “‘booke,” i. e. ‘“‘boke’’—ten 
Ibs.—wyth chardeqweyns (spiced quinces) that I may have 
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of in the monynggs” (mornings). The absent husband is 
sent a minute account of building operations going on upon 
his land. The good wife was not sure the arrangement of 
the house would suit him but she evidently did her best. 

“IT have taken measure,” she writes, “in the draute 
chamer (draught chamber), there as ye would your coffers 
and counter desks should be set for the while; and there is 
no space beside the bed though the bed were removed to the 
door for to set both your board and your coffers there and 
to have to space to go and to sit beside.”” The letter is filled 
with petty household details and the end is characteristic. 
“I pray you that ye be not strange of writing of letters to 
me betwixt this and that ye come home.” 

Womanlike, she often reminds him of a woman’s fond- 
ness for dress. ‘“‘I pray you,” she writes in 1453, “that ye 
will do your cost on me against Whitsuntide that I may have 
something for my neck. When the Queen was here I bor- 
rowed my cousin’s Elizabeth Clere’s, for I durst not for 
shame go with my beads among so many fresh gentlewomen 
as here were at that time.” 

The claims of property are continually thrust upon the 
reader of these letters. Betrothal or marriage where the 
question of dowry was not considered, even between those 
outside the aristocracy, was deemed scandalous, and the 
finer sensibilities of both men and women were singularly 
blunt. 

In those days even a well-to-do maiden was a Cinderella 
without a fairy godmother and a younger son often re- 
garded as an ugly duckling; for, as the law of primogeniture 
prevailed, the younger sons and daughters of even a rich 
inheritance were at the mercy of the elder brother. ‘This 
was the lot of Elizabeth Paston and young Stephen Scrope, 
Fastolf’s step-son. Wardship was a matter of bargain and 
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sale in those times. Fastolf sold his wardship of Scrope to 
Chief Justice Gascoigne for five hundred marks, who in- 
tended to marry him to one of his own daughters. “He 
bought me and sold me as a beast,” Scrope bitterly wrote of 
his guardian. Yet the experience seems not to have softened 
him. For when he was married—not to Gascoigne’s daughter, 
however—he was “‘fain to sell a little daughter he had for so 
much less than he should have done by possibility.” 

Elizabeth Paston was less fortunate than a peasant girl, 
having nothing and from whom nothing was expected. Her 
mother took her to see Queen Margaret in the spring of 
1453 when the latter was in Norfolk “and when she come 
into the Queen’s presence, the Queen made right much of 
her and desired her to have an husband. But as to that, she 
was never any nearer than she was before.” ‘The girl’s 
stern-hearted mother disciplined her in Spartan fashion for 
being a useless piece of household lumber after reaching 
marriageable age, so that it moved the heart of her cousin, 
Elizabeth Clere to write on her behalf to John Paston. 

‘She was never in so great sorrow as she is nowaways,” 
she writes, ‘‘and she hath since Easter the most part been 
beaten the once in the week, or twice and sometimes twice in 
one day and her head broken in two or three places.” It 
is a pathetic letter, written “by candle light’”’ which indicates 
the urgency of the appeal for daylight was cheap and candles 
dear. Elizabeth’s sister-in-law Margaret, at almost the same 
time, wrote her husband ‘“‘it seemeth by my mother’s lan- 
guage that she was never so feign to have to be delivered of 
her (Elizabeth) as she will now,” and appealed to John 
Paston to hasten to find her a husband. In 1454 a suitor ap- 
peared in the person of Sir Willaim Oldhall, and Dame 
Agnes urged young John to ‘“‘do your dever to bring it to a 
good conclusion.” Fastolf’s step-son Scrope, by this time a 
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battered widower of fifty, also appeared, but it was regarded 
by the family as ‘“‘an unlikely marriage” though Fastolf 
urged it. Nothing came of various overtures so that 
the old lady’s temper grew sharper than ever and she spite- 
fully told her daughter that ‘‘she must use herself to work 
readily as other gentlewomen done, and somewhat to help 
herself therewith.” Finally Elizabeth found a husband in 
Robert Poynings, who had been one of Jack Cade’s fol- 
lowers. That the marriage was approved by the Paston 
family shows the quality which was engaged in Cade’s rebel- 
lion. . 

One is glad to know that the hardships the girl had 
suffered at her mother’s hands were soon forgotten and for- 
given, for she writes to her affectionately of her own happi- 
ness. “As for my master, my best beloved that ye call, and 
I must needs call him so now for I find none other cause, and 
as I trust to Jesus none shall; for he is full kind unto me and 
is as busy as he can to make sure of my jointure.’”’ But her 
happiness was short-lived. The War of the Roses had broken 
out. Poynings was killed in 1461 in the second battle of St. 
Albans after two years of wedded life, and his widow was 
dispossessed of her husband’s lands by Eleanor, Countess of 
Northumberland who was Baroness Poynyngs in her own 
right. She afterwards married Sir George Brown of Getch- 
worth Castle in Surrey. 

The utter absence of any poetry or sentiment in English 
literature of the fifteenth century is easily understood in the 
light of such practice of the tenderest emotions of the heart 
as here portrayed. But sentiment was even harder than this. 
The ravishment of Jane Boys, a Norfolk lady, by a ruffian 
suitor who had purchased marriage possession of her, which 
is described in the Paston Letters, stirred the countryside. 
Nor was this case unique. Still more celebrated was the 
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ravishing of Joan Beaumont which so aroused public inter- 
est that the case came up in Parliament, in the rolls of which 
the amazing account of the manners of our forefathers may 
be read at length. 

There is no romance in life like this. It is hard, brutal 
reality. Yet hard and commercial as the age was, the Eng- 
lish heart was not wholly dead to the finest sentiment of 
mankind. The love story of Richard Calle, the servant 
bailiff of the Pastons, who fell in love with Margery Pas- 
ton and whom the girl had the courage to marry in the face 
of family opposition and loss of social station is a real ro- 
mance. Calle was an honest servant who fell in love with 
old John Paston’s youngest daughter, Margery. We first 
learn of the family’s suspicion of the matter in a letter of 
her mother’s to Margery’s oldest brother, Sir John Paston, 
in 1469, in which she begs him “to purvey for your sister 
. . . . I shall tell you more when I speak with you.” The 
girl favored Calle in spite of the wrath of the family whose 
pride was cut to the quick, as we perceive from a letter of 
her younger brother to his elder brother and head of the 
family after his father’s death. He writes: 

‘TI can see that ye have heard of R. C.’s labor which he 
maketh by our ungracious sister’s account, but whereas they 
write that they have my good will therein, they falsely lie 
of it, for they never spoke to me of that matter nor none 
other body in their name . . . . I answered Calle that he 
should never have my good will for to make my sister to sell 
candle and mustard in Framlynghan.” 

Poor Calle was downhearted at the rebuff he might have 
expected and there is simple pathos in the letter he wrote 
Margery begging her “‘as soon as ye have redde it lete it be 
brent.” Fortunate are we to have had spared unto us this 
gleam of true romance out of a hard age. 
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Margery’s brothers urged securing a church decree to dis- 
solve the engagement and the two were summoned before 
the Bishop of Norwich, but the girl stood her ground 
bravely, as did her lover, to the mother’s furious indignation. 
In the issue Margaret Paston hardened her heart and 
drove her daughter forth. It sounds strange to see a mother 
so write as did this proud dame of Norfolk to her son: 

“I pray you and require you that ye take it not ‘pensyly,’ 
for I wot not well it goeth right near your heart, and so 
doeth it to mine and to other; but remember you and so do 
I, that we have lost of her but a ‘brethele’ (brotheling!) 
and set it the less to heart, for and she had to be good where- 
soever she had to be, it should not abeen as it is, for and he 
were dead at this hour, she should never be at mine heart as 
she was.” 

This love story has carried the thread of the narrative a 
generation beyond. We must go back to the beginning of 
the War of the Roses. The first battle of St. Albans, in 
1455, threw England into the throes of civil war. York’s 
proclamation was a clarion blast. ‘The king, our sovereign 
lord, will not be reformed at our beseeching nor prayer nor 
will. . . . And therefore since it will be none otherwise but 
that we shall utterly die, better it is for us to die in the field 
than cowardly to be put to a great rebuke and a shameful 
death; moreover, considering in what peril England stands 
in at this hour, therefore every man help to help power for 
the right thereof, to redress the mischief which now reign- 
eth, and to quit us like men.” 

The land was full of spies, many in the guise of wander- 
ing friars. Granges were moated and jack and mail and 
small arms distributed. The Pastons were drawn into the 
struggle. Old John Paston, the father, tried to be neutral, 
though inclined to York, and so hoped to live in peace. But 
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his eldest son John (he had two sons of the same name, the 
elder of whom was Sir John) as he grew up proved a head- 
strong, wayward lad, and broke away from home control 
and joined the king’s party. The mother sought to pacify 
the irate father in a quaint, maternal letter to her husband. 
But to her favorite son, young John, as fine a gentleman as 
there was in England in those days, the mother wrote in 
sadder and truer strain: 

“By my council dispose yourself as much as ye may to 
have less to do in the world. In little business lies much rest. 
This world is but a thoroughfare and full of woes; and when 
we depart therefrom right naught bear with us but our 
good deeds and ills. And there knoweth no man how soon 
God will ‘clepe’ him and therefor it is good for every creature 
to be ready. Whom God visiteth him he loveth.”’ 

In this depressed household the breezy letters of Friar 
Brackley, a staunch friend to old John who wrote gossipy 
scandal in mingled Latin and English, must have been wel- 
come visitors. ‘‘By my feth, here is a coysy world,” i. e. 
unsettled world, he writes on one occasion. The old fellow 
was a strong Yorkist. When Warwick was driven out and 
the Lancastrians were temporarily in power in 1450, he 
burst out: ‘Jesu mercy, Marie help, cum sanctis omnibus. 
Amen!” No wonder that in such uncertain times Margaret 
Paston should write to her husband, ‘“‘Ye have many good 
prayers of the poor people that God should speed you at 
this Parliament, for they live in hope that ye should help to 
set away that they might live in better peace in this country 
than they have do before . . . and then shall the poor peo- 
ple more live better than they have do.” 

The sharp alternations in the struggle of the partisans be- 
tween victory and defeat bewildered the country. After the 
first battle of St. Albans the king for a season recovered his 
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wits and his lioness wife, Margaret, by intriguing with Scot- 
land and France, gained a partial ascendency over the York- 
ists. But her attempt to arrest the Earl of Salisbury precipi- 
tated the war again in 1459: In July, 1460, Warwick crossed 
from Calais whither he had retired, won the battle of Nor- 
thampton, took Henry VI prisoner and York was recognized 
as heir to the throne by Parliament. But the battle of Wake- 
field in December reversed everything again, and York was 
killed. The undaunted Warwick, backed by the Londoners - 
and Parliament, carried York’s son Edward to London and 
crowned him as Edward IV (1461-83). There was fierce 
fighting in the north country in the next three years, espe- 
cially at Towton. At home Margaret Paston watched over 
her husband’s interests and anxiously awaited his coming, 
‘for my heart shall never be in ease till I have tidings from 
him.”’ Prices were high, “‘And as for gathering of money, 
never a worse season. They that may pay best, they pay 
worst. They fare as though they hope to have a new world,” 
wrote Margaret Paston. At renewal of hostilities in the 
autumn of 1461 John Paston was imprisoned in the Fleet in 
October. He and his wife took it philosophically. Incon- 
veniences like that were part of the order of the day, and 
release came after Christmas with a general pardon issued 
by Edward IV. 

For the next four years (1462-65) England was rela- 
tively in a state of peace. Yet the air was thick with rumors. 
Edward IV’s marriage to Elizabeth Woodville and his pro- 
motion of his wife’s relatives made a breach between him 
and Warwick who had made him King; Clarence, the King’s 
brother, sided with Warwick and married his daughter 
Isabella Neville. Edward, to strengthen himself, sought an 
alliance abroad and married his sister Margaret to Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy and Flanders. The peace was like that 
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of a beleaguered town beyond the reach of the shells. “Make 
as merry as you can,” wrote young John to his elder brother 
in December, 1462, ‘for there is no ‘joperte’ (jeopardy) 
toward as yet. And there be any ‘joperte’ I shall soon send 
you word.” Anxiety told on the brave wife at home who 
struggled to protect the property against legal and maraud- 
ing attack. We find her faithful serving-man John Russe 
writing his master: ‘“‘Sir, at the reverence of Jesus, labor the 
means to have peace. The continuance of this trouble shall 
shorten the days of my mistress for certain she is in great 
heaviness.” Margaret’s heaviness of heart appears in a 
letter of the same month. ‘I would fain do well if I could,” 
she writes her husband, “‘and as I can I will do to your 
pleasure and profit; and in such things as I cannot skill of, 
I will take advice from such as I know that be your friends 
and do as well as I can. By your faint housewife at this 
time.” 

Troubles thickened. The Duke of Suffolk’s men harried 
the Paston manors in Norfolk and threatened his servants; 
the sheriffs and judges of the county court were either intim- 
idated or partisans. 

The winter of 1465-66 was very severe and the “‘pestilence 
was fervent’ in Norwich. Neither life nor property was 
safe. ‘Men cut large thongs here of other men’s leather,” 
Margaret quaintly wrote. In September, 1465, the wife, 
fearful of the plague in the country, for “they sweat sore at 
Cambridge,” and full of lonely longing, one may believe, 
went down to London to be with her husband. She made him 
“great cheer,” he admits, but his thrifty heart was not 
unmindful of the “‘great costs and charge and labor.” John 
did not begrudge the expense though, for good Margaret, 
in advising him of her return home, gratefully writes: “Ye 
did more cost than my will was that ye should do but that 
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it pleased you to do so.” Her husband writes her funny 
rollicking verse in his absence to cheer her up, the concluding 
lines of which are: 

No more to you at this tyme, 

But God hym save that made this ryme. 

John Paston’s lightness of heart vanished, though, the 
next month, when the “‘dogbolts’’—servile followers of the 
Duke—beat down the lodge and remnant of his place at 
Hellesden and “‘fetched away feather beds and all the stuff, 
ransacked the Church and bare away all the goods that were 
left there, both of ours and of the tenants, and left not so 
much but that they stood upon the high altar and ransacked 
the images as well as lead, brass, pewter, iron doors, gates, 
and other stuff of the house . . . and that they might not 
carry, they have hewn it asunder.” The blow was a heavy 
one to old John Paston and saddened his last days, for he 
died the next year. 

The student of culture history will find much interesting 
data in the minute account of his funeral expenses.—3s. 4d. 
for ‘‘grownedying”’; 4s. for “dyeng’’; 38 priests at the 
“dyrge’’; 39 “schyldern” in surplices; 2s. for the “ryngers 
ageyn the cors’’; 20d. for ‘“‘VIII peces of peuter lost of the 
priors”; 12s. for “fyssh”; 12s. 11d. for ‘a roundlet of red 
wine’’; 16d. for the “‘barbor’’; 4d. to “XII pore men beryng 
torches”; 20d. to the ‘‘glaser for takyng owte 11 panys of 
the windows of the schyrche for to late owte the reke of the 
torches”; 4 marks for wax candles “‘for to brenne upon the 
grave”; 8s. 4d. for a pardon from Rome to pray “for alle 
our friend’s sowles.” 

The estate fell to the eldest son John who, if it had not 
been for the careful oversight of his mother and younger 
brother, also named John and known as the younger, would 
have wasted the inheritance. Each was a soldier and each 
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was raised to knighthood under Edward IV. The youngest 
son William was a boy who was later sent to Eton and to 
whom the eldest brother grudingly gave a slender main- 
tenance. We find him asking for ‘‘a hosecloth, one for the 
holiday of some color, and another for the working days, 
how coarse soever it be maketh no matter; and a stomacher 
and two shirts and a pair of slippers.” Once he asks if he 
may come “‘and sport with you in London.” In the winter 
he asks for “‘fyggs” and ‘“‘reysons.”’ As for his coming down 
from Eton he lacks nothing but “‘wersy-fynge,” (i. e. to 
complete his Latin exercises) which he trusts to have com- 
pleted ‘‘with a little continuance,” and encloses four lines of 
Latin verse ‘‘of mine own making.” 

The new Sir John was a vain, showy, spendthrift knight 
in the entourage of Edward IV whose waywardness was a 
source of grief to his parents. He had run away from home 
to join Henry VI without his father’s consent. His mother 
stretched her conscience to shield him and the errant prodi- 
gal wrote in repentance, but his ways were never mended. 
His ambition in life was to make a rich marriage. One of 
his friends twitted him with being ‘‘the best chaser of gentle- 
women that I know.”’ For a time he cast his eyes at Lady 
Anne Boleyn, widow of Sir Geoffrey Boleyn. Failing her, he 
sought the hand of a Mistress Anne Haute, of English birth, 
but who had lived so long in Calais she had almost forgotten 
her mother tongue. Actual betrothal followed this acquaint- 
ance, though his cautious mother advised him to go slow. The 
cool-headed younger John was downright angry. “I pray 
you send me word,” he writes “whether you shall be made 
a Chrysten man or you come home.” Both parties to the 
contract soon grew tired of it and Sir John luckily secured 
his release without benefit of clergy by the lady’s false 
declaration that they never were engaged. He went to 
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Flanders in the escort of Edward IV’s sister Margaret, 
where the brilliance of the Burgundian court—the richest in 
Europe at this time—fascinated him. The English princess 
was married to Charles the Bold at Damme, the port of 
Bruges, at five o’clock in the morning of July 3, 1468. The 
young ne’er-do-well wrote thence to his mother: ‘‘Many 
pageants were played to her welcoming, the best that I ever 
see. Of such gear and gold and pearl and stones they of the 
Duke’s court, neither gentlemen nor gentlewomen, they want 
none. And as for the Duke’s court, as of lords, ladies, 
gentlewomen, knights, squires and gentlemen, I heard never 
of none like to it, save King Arthur’s court.” 

Meanwhile the property at home had become again en- 
dangered and his mother wrote him a sharp letter of reproof. 
“T have little help nor comfort of none of you yet,” she 
wrote. ‘‘God give me grace to have it hereafter. I would 
ye should essay whether it be more profitable for you to 
serve me than for to serve such masters as ye have served 
afore this.” This was in 1470. The country was again in 
war. Both brothers fought at Barnet in April where War- 
wick was killed. Tewkesbury in the next month broke the 
Lancastrian power forever and England settled into peace 
once more for twelve years until Richard III rose to vex 
her again. The eldest brother lived a life of idleness, 
of hunting, hawking, gambling, flirtation, and playing at 
soldiery for Edward IV who was soon involved with Louis 
XI of France in behalf of his new brother-in-law Charles the 
Bold, the French king’s arch-enemy. This gratuitous waste 
of English blood abroad, after so much civil war at home, 
stirred the anger of Margaret Paston. ‘Some of them be but 
young soldiers and wot full little what it meaneth to be as 
a soldier nor for to endure to do as a soldier should.” 

From a renegade like this it is a relief to turn to the 
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younger John, a true gentleman, and read the prettiest 
romance of England of the fifteenth century of which we 
have record. The love letters of young John Paston and 
Margery Brews are a curious compound of sense and senti- 
ment and wonderfully depict the manners of the time. Mar- 
gery was as well born as her lover. It was love at first sight, 
for he wrote her a letter of passionate devotion before he 
had met her, bashfully giving it to a friend to deliver. Part 
of it reads: 

“Mistress, though so be that I, unacquainted with you as 
yet, take upon me to be thus bold as to write unto you with- 
out your knowledge and leave, yet, Mistress, for such poor 
service as I now in my mind owe you, purposing, ye not dis- 
pleased, during my life to continue the same, I beseech you 
to pardon my boldness, and not to disdain, but to accept this 
simple to recommend me to you in such wise as best I can or 
may imagine to your most pleasure. And, Mistress, I be- 
seech you, in easing of the poor heart that one time was 
at my rule, which now is yours, that in as short time as can 
be, that I have knowledge of your intent and how ye will 
have me demeaned in this matter.”’ 

Then follows in this unique correspondence the gem of all, 
Margery’s letter written on Valentine’s Day, 1477. 

“Right reverend and worshipful, and my right well- 
beloved Valentine, I recommend me unto you, full heartily 
desiring to hear of your welfare, which I beseech Almighty 
God long for to preserve unto His pleasure and your heart’s 
desire. And if it please you to hear of my welfare, I am not 


in good heal of body nor of heart, nor shall I be till I hear 
from you. 


For there wots no creature what fain that I endure, 
And for to be did, I dare it not discure (discover). 
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If that ye had not half the livlihood that ye have, for to 
do the greatest labour that any women alive might, I would 
not forsake you. No more to you at this time, but the Holy 
Trinity have you in keeping. And I beseech you that this bill 
be not seen of none earthly creature save only yourself. And 
this letter was indite at Hopcroft with full heavy heart. By 
your own Margery Brews.” 

The girl’s father, Sir Thomas Brews, held back with ref- 
erence to the match for a while. There were several 
daughters and the question of property arrangement was 
somewhat intricate. His sweetheart writes Young John: 

“Only to have a conclusion of the matter betwixt my 
father and you I could be most glad of any creature alive. 
If that ye could be content with that good (100 pounds 
sterling) and my poor person I would be the merriest maiden 
on ground, good true and loving Valentine.” 

At the same time Sir Thomas wrote to the elder John 
who, it must be remembered was the head of the family 
estate, in regard to the proposed property arrangement. 

The eldest brother’s attitude is typical of his selfish indif- 
ference: “I think not the matter happy nor well handled 
nor ‘poletykly dalte with,’ ’ he wrote young John, ‘‘when it 
can never be finished without an inconvenience. This matter 
is driven thus far forth without my counsel. I pray you make 
an end without my counsel.” But to his mother he wrote 
in better strain: 

“T would be as glad as any man and am better content now 
that he should have her than any other that ever he was 
heretofore about to have had, considered her person, her 
youth and the stock that she is come off, the love on both 
sides, and the tender favor that she is in with her father 
and mother.” 

It is singular that after so much negotiation we have no 
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information as to when this real love match in a hard age 
was happily crowned. When the veil is again lifted, John 
Paston and Margery Brews are married. On Dec. 18, 1477 
she writes to her absent husband: 

“T pray you that you will wear the ring with the image of 
Saint Margaret, that I sent you for a remembrance, till ye 
come home; ye have left me such a remembrance, that 
maketh me to think upon you both day and night when I 
would sleep.” 

A babe who was named Christopher was born in July, 
1478. There were large families in those days and the 
children followed fast. ‘‘All your babies are in good health,” 
we learn from a letter in 1482, the postscript to which reads: 

“T pray you, if ye tarry longe at London, that it will plese 
to sende for me, for I thynke longe sen I lay in your arms.” 

In conformity with the custom of the time, the two elder 
boys were placed at a tender age in “‘places of worship,” that 
is, families of distinction, for their better education. Mar- 
gery’s letter to her husband is very informing. Puritan ideas 
this early were beginning to obtain. In the household of 
Lady Morley, where the boys were over Christmas in 1484, 
‘there were no dicings nor harpings, nor luting, nor singing, 
nor none lewd disports, but playing at the tables and chess 
and cards.”” The postscript reads: “I am sorry that ye shall 
not be at home for Christmas. I shall think myself half a 
widow because ye shall not be at home.”’ 

Young John Paston prospered as he deserved. He was 
a large landowner and a large wool grower. For eighteen 
years he and his wife lived a happy married life. The friend 
who brought them together was never forgotten by them. 
This was James Hobart who rose to be King’s attorney in 
1486. One of the quaintest letters of the series is this, 
written when Sir John was away from home. 
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‘Mistress Margery, I recommend me to you. And I pray 
you in all haste possible to send me, by the next sure mes- 
senger that ye can get, a large ‘playster’ of your flose un- 
gwentorum for King’s attorney, James Hobart, for all his 
disease is but an ache in his knee. He is the man that brought 
me and you together, and I had leaver than forty pound ye 
could with your ‘playster’ depart him and his pain. But when 
ye send me the ‘playster,’ ye must send me writing how it 
should be laid to and taken from his knee, and how long the 
‘playster’ will last good, and whether he must lap any more 
clothes about the ‘playster’ to keep it warm or not.” 

Young John Paston was knighted by Edward IV and lived 
to receive distinguished honor from Henry VII. In 1500 he 
was appointed under the royal signet to be one of a company 
of gentlemen to receive Catherine of Aragon when she came 
into England “for the solemnization of matrimony,” as the 
King’s warrant runs, ‘with our dearest son, the Prince 
Arthur.” 

Our knowledge of the social life of the men and women of 
the Middle Ages is not great; but so much is known that it 
is not for us to cast imputation upon either our forefathers’ 
knowledge or their culture or their attainments in the 
fifteenth century. In an age of blood and iron, they yet felt 
that the essence of civilization was not in material invention 
or mere political achievement, but in the sway of principles 
of mind and heart. We may admire the simplicity and 
honesty of the people as a whole. One John Gwyne, a serv- 
ant, finds a purse on the highway near Cambridge, and 
sends it to his master at Trinity College to know “‘if any of 
his knowledge, or any other, have lost such a purse, and that 
the tokens thereof being told he shall have it again.” An 
unknown man, evidently young, writes to his friend in Lon- 
don, who is of superior station, in a letter of straightforward 
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friendship and manly purpose: “‘A man shall never have love 
of God, nor love nor dread of good men for miskeeping 
of much good as though it were his own; but where it is 
truly dealt with and goodly disposed then followeth both 
great merit and worship.” 

The student of economic and social history, the purely 
political historian, the genealogist, and the antiquarian will 
all find a mine of profitable study in these pages, which so 
conclusively prove that history is not the study of dead 
peoples but the mirror of humanity. 


III 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE NEWSPAPER 


HE printing press, the railway, the telegraph, and the 
wireless have “put a girdle around the earth in forty 

minutes,” as Puck boasted he could do in Shakespeare’s day. 
But even before the discovery of printing, even in the Middle 
Ages, news sometimes traveled with remarkable rapidity. 
When Charles the Good of Flanders was murdered in 1127 
at Bruges, the fact was known in London on the second day 
after the deed, being carried thither by merchants who fled 
the country at once. The same information reached Laon in 
Champagne by the evening of the second day, in this case 
through Flemish students resorting to the French schools. 

The mediaeval French poet, Chréten de Troyes, writing 
about 1150, tells us of a sudden quarrel between two knights 
which resulted in a challenge, and that word of the forth- 
coming conflict between them was so rapidly spread that the 
field was crowded with onlookers from miles around. 

The vagrom monk, the wandering friar, but above all, the 
pilgrim was a great dispenser of news in the Middle Ages. 

“The pilgrim was a recognized transmitter of news and 
letters were written in expectation of one of these stray 
travellers. The guest-house or hospitium, attached to a 
monastery was one of the chief channels by which intelligence 
of passing events was disseminated through the more se- 
questered parts of the country. Jerome in his epitaph on 
Fabiola observes: ‘In one summer Britain has learned what 
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the Egyptian and Parthian have known in the spring.’ Theo- 
doret speaks to a similar purport. So early had the pilgrim 
distinguished himself as a news-agent. The explanation is 
easy. The pilgrim enjoyed exceptional facilities for gather- 
ing news, either from the concourse of people of all nations, 
or from flying colloquies with strangers he met on the road.” 
The mediaeval hospitium to some extent supplied the place 
of a tavern, a club and a local newspaper. 

In 1275, the statute later known in the days of Charles 
II as the “Statute of False News’ was passed. This Act of 
3 Edw. I. c. 34 enacted :— 

‘“‘Forasmuch as there have been oftentimes found in the 
Country devisors of tales, whereby discord or occasion of 
discord hath many times arisen between the King and his 
people, or great men of this realm. For the damage that 
hath and may thereof ensue, it is commanded that from 
henceforth none be so hardy as to tell or publish any false 
news or tales, whereby discord or occasion of discord or 
slander may grow between the King and his people or the 
great men of the realm. And he that doth so shall be taken 
and kept in prison until he hath brought him into Court 
which was first author of the tale.” 

In 1378 the Statute 2 Rich. II c. 5 extended this by 
enacting that ‘‘devisors of false news and horrible and false 
lies’ about prelates, peers and other dignitaries and crown 
officials should be punished in like manner. And in 1388 the 
Statute 12 Rich. II. c. 11 further provided “when any such is 
taken and imprisoned and cannot find him by whom the 
speech be moved, as before is said, that he be punished by 
advice of the Council, nothwithstanding the (above men- 
tioned) statutes.” 

The late Siméon Luce in his La Jeunesse de Jeanne d’ Arc 
has proved that the defeat of the English at Mont St. Michel 
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on the coast of Brittany was quickly known in Lorraine. 
The news was carried from village to village by common 
carriers, soldiers, merchants, and travelers. 

Before the age of printing, royal edicts, police regulations 


_and important events such as the birth and marriages of 


princes, war news, treaties of peace or alliance, were com- 
municated to the public by the town crier. The invention of 
printing did not put the crier out of business, for a large 
proportion of people in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
was unable to read. But the crier now read the ordinances 
and official news from a printed placard. The archives of 
Paris and London preserve examples of these placards en- 
dorsed by the official crier to the effect that he had duly 
proclaimed them through the streets. 

The invention of printing gave wings to news, although it 
was nearly two centuries before the newspaper appeared. 
The sixteenth century was the age of broadsides. 

This was the age of the religious wars in Germany, 
France and the Low Countries, of formidable invasion of 
the Turks in Eastern Europe; of voyages of discovery or 
commercial enterprise. Hence news from distant countries 
was an object of ardent curiosity among all classes and the 
rapid and regular spread of news became a public necessity. 
The big books, too long to write and especially too long to 
be read, gave place to little tracts which it was easy to 
spread. These in turn were supplemented by manifestos, 
proclamations, placards, printed upon single leaves and 
always on one side, which sold cheaply and could be hidden 
under the cloak if necessary. It was by means of this kind 
of circular, which could be concealed in a saddle bag or the 
folds of a cape, that the Protestants of France learned of the 
victories of their co-religionists in Germany, and they spread 
their own news in the same way. 
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As soon as printed, and while still damp, the leaves were 
stowed in the pack of some colporteur or peddler who was 
off at once to the fair of Lyons or Frankfort to circulate 
them. The French phrase ‘“‘Nouvelles 4 la main” graphically 
characterizes this primitive form of newspaper. Commines 
said that one-half of the world did not know what the other 
half was doing. If he had known as much as is known today 
of the history and literature of colportage he might have 
qualified the statement. 

Venice during the wars with the Turks, in order to pacify 
the intense curiosity of the public, adopted the practice of 
issuing a sort of hand-bill of recent news, which was sold 
for a gazetta—whence the name Gazette. But these early 
examples were far removed from the modern journal, with 
its careful range of information. They were simple sheets 
of news, appearing at irregular intervals, and were called 
News-Letters. Their information was almost wholly of 
wars and the courts. Hence the German name Zeitungen 
given to them. 

In the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I we find 
many examples of these ‘“‘flying leaves,”’ to use the expres- 
sive German word Fliigschriften, and in 1622 a company of 
London printers pooled their interests in the publication, 
from time to time, of news-letters entitled “Weekly news 
from Italy, Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia.” This was the 
time of the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War and England 
had a keen interest in Bohemian affairs owing to the fact that 
the pretty English princess, to whom courtly Sir Henry 
Wotton wrote the famous lines: 

Ye violets that first appear, 
By your purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgins of the year 


As if the spring were all your own— 
What are you when the Rose is blown? 
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The “Rose” was Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. 

More famous still was “The Swedish Intelligencer, 
wherein, out of the truest and choysest Informations are the 
famous Actions of the warlike Prince Gustavus Adolphus 
historically led along.” As the title indicates, this was a 
news-letter recounting the deeds of Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany. It was published in fourteen parts in the years 
1632-34. Complete sets are of the utmost rarity. A copy 
was sold in London some time ago for £12 12 shillings. 

Even after the death of Gustavus Adolphus these news- 
letters out of Germany are found. In 1636-37 we find the 
two-part “The Principal Passages of Germany, Italy, 
France and other places for these last sixe Moneths past, 
Historically reduced to time, place, and action, till the end 
of the yeare 1636. London, Printed for Nath. Butter and 
Nicholas Bourne, 1636.—Num. 2. The Continuation of the 
Actions, Passages and Occurrences, both Politike and Polem- 
icall, in the upper Germanie. Historically brought downe, 
from the Period of the last Relation till Aprill. Together 
with a various and intermixed Historie of what hath been 
done . . . elsewhere. London, printed by E. P. for Na- 
thaniel Butter and Nicholas Bourne, 1637.” 

It contains many details of the Swedish campaign in 
Germany, narrates the setting forth for Brazil of the Dutch 
Fleet under Count Maurice of Nassau, the Turkish invasion 
of Transylvania, fights between French and Spanish 
Fleets, etc. 

This news-letter terminated with events on the continent 
in the Spring of 1637. The balance of the year was covered 
in a similar journal, but one of short title, Diatelesma, with 
the subjoined descriptive passage appended. “The second 
part of the Moderne History of the World, containing 
this last Summers actions, in Languedock, Italy, Piemont, 
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Montferrat, Lorrain, the Dukedom of Burgundy, the Franch 
County, and generally in France, Holland, the West Indies, 
and Marine occurrences; With some passages of Rome, and 
Turkey, brought downe to Novemb. 1637. London, Printed 
by T. Harper, and are to be sold by Nathaniel Butter, and 
Nicholas Bourne, 1638. 96 pp. with Table of Contents.” 

The stirring issues of the time of the Protectorate and the 
Restoration created an intense interest in political events, 
and hence it is not surprising to perceive that gradually 
domestic, home events interested the true-born Englishman 
more than foreign news. Some of these news-letters were: 

“Special Passages and certain Informations from severall 
places, Collected for the use of all that desire to bee truely 
Informed” (1642). It contains news from Newcastle, Wor- 
cester, Barnstaple, Doncaster, Dublin, Bristol, Warwick, and 
Wolverhampton. 

“The Perfect Diurnall” (1644). Besides some account of 
the progress of Archbishop Laud’s trial, these numbers con- 
tain accounts of the taking of Tickhill Castle, near Don- 
caster, and of Sheffield Castle by the Earl of Manchester, 
and also of skirmishes near Lyme Regis, Leicester, and other 
parts of the country. 

“The Moderate Intelligencer. London, Printed for R. W., 
1645-1646.” 

“Mercurius Melancholicus.” Printed in the Yeer 1647. 

This last was a royalist complaint, and may hardly be 
called a news sheet. 

“Mercurius Pragmaticus.” 1648. A satirical commentary 
on the Commons’ debate of a petition from the City of 
London, and more a series of pamphlets than a news-letter. 

From broadsides, circulars and short pamphlets such as 
these it was a natural transition to a regular weekly or bi- 
weekly newspaper. In 1663 Sir Roger L’Estrange was 
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granted by parliament the sole privilege of publication of 
such a journal. This was The Intelligencer and the Newes 
published for the Satisfaction and Information of the 
People. The complete run comprised one hundred and 
thirty-seven numbers from August 31, 1663, to December 
29, 1664. Issues were twice a week, the Intelligencer on 
Mondays and the Newes on Thursdays. They were the 
only newspapers published in England during the years 1663 
and 1664. 

Free political discussion first obtained in England after 
the revolution of 1688. In that year the monthly Mercury 
was founded and continued in existence for fourteen years. 
A complete set of this newspaper was recently sold in Lon- 
don for £6, 10s. But the golden era of politics was the reign 
of Queen Anne, when the famous Review was founded in 
1704, in which Defoe and Swift invented the “leading 
article.” ‘The liberty enjoyed by the English press is mani- 
fested by the fact that England in the eighteenth century 
possessed four daily papers—the Daily Courant (1703), the 
Public Advertiser (1726), the Morning Chronicle (1769), 
and the Post (1772), besides various weekly papers, of 
which the London Gazette and the St. James Chronicle or 
British Evening Post were the most famous. Political re- 
viewing became an established practice first in the Political 
State, a monthly (1711-25), and later in the Annual Reg- 
ister. Reporting first appeared about 1770, but was not 
definitely organized until the eve of the French Revolution 
by Parry. 

Commercial news was an English creation and dates from 
the same epoch as the political daily. The tremendous com- 
mercial and colonial expansion of England in the second half 
of the eighteenth century created this new department of 
news. Yet the value of commercial news was appreciated 
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much earlier. In Germany, in the seventeenth century, great 
commercial and banking houses like the Fuggers used to 
issue commercial news-letters called Ordinarien Zeitungen 
which were sold for four kreutzers each, or distributed at 
houses for twenty-five florins per year. This is the real 
beginning of the commercial press. 

Paris produced the first regular newspaper on May 30, 
1631. It was entitled the Gazette and was composed of a 
double leaf of quarto size printed across the page without 
columns. It contained news from all countries. The author 
of this publication and the grandfather of all journalists was 
a physician named Théophraste Rénaudot. He was born at 
Loudun in 1584, educated at Paris and the University of 
Montpellier, one of the great medical schools of the time, 
and was a practising physician in the capital, where he 
obtained the title medicin du roi. He was intellectually alert 
and inventive. He established the first public dispensary, 
where he distributed “remeédes chimiques,’ and opened the 
first mont-de-piété, where he loaned money to the poor up 
to an estimated one-third value of the effects pawned. In 
1630 he opened a sort of “intelligence office,” where parties 
could bulletin announcements of articles which they desired 
to purchase or to sell—the advance type of the modern news- 
paper’s columns of similar advertising. This famous Bureau 
d’adresse et de rencontre stood hard by “The sign of the 
Great Cock, rue de la Calandre, sortant au marché Neuf, 
prés le Palais.” 

The Gazette was a weekly paper. The first number opens 
with news from Constantinople and ends with news from 
Antwerp. News of France was discreetly omitted. The 
editor had no mind to become compromised with the great 
Cardinal Richelieu. The next four numbers exhibit the same 
precaution. It was not until July 4, 1631, in the sixth issue, 
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that a meagre allusion to the court at St. Germain was in- 
serted. Instead Rénaudot comments upon “‘la secheresse de 
la saison’”—the weather was a topic thus early—the virtue 
of the mineral waters at Forges and the prevalence of fever 
in Paris—here speaks the physician—and the printing of a 
polyglot Bible. The seventh number ridicules the Spanish 
ambassador who had just come to France to congratulate 
Louis XIII upon his recovery ten months before! The issue 
of Aug. 29 is notable, for it contains a particular account of 
the King—discreetly praise, not blame. After that informa- 
tion about the King is common, generally about his hunting. 

In its second year the Gazette doubled the size to eight 
pages and had two departments, La Gazette, which dealt 
with news of the east and south of Europe and Nouvelles 
which pertained to the northern and western nations. Rénau- 
dot soon had many imitators. The Official Gazette of Sweden 
appeared in 1644 under the patronage of Queen Christina; 
in Holland the Haarlemsche Courant began to be published 
in 1656; the Frankfort Gazette in 1658; the Leipzig Gazette 
in 1660; the London Gazette in 1665. 

Richelieu, who was keenly alive to the necessity of in- 
fluencing public opinion, soon deigned to send it official 
communications. Even Louis XIII contributed to it. Thus 
imperceptibly the Gazette passed into a quasi-official news- 
paper with inspired information. In the court circles it be- 
came a social necessity. Rénaudot died in 1653 but his paper 
continued. Under Louis XV its name was changed to the 
Gazette de France; it was issued bi-weekly and bore the royal 
arms upon its first page. 

But in the seventeenth century the Gazette was read only 
by nobles, courtiers, and the professional and business class. 
Owing to lack both of education and of pence, the mass of 
the people were still dependent for information upon word 
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of mouth, especially on the continent. This condition created 
a new profession—that of the professional news vendor. M. 
Franz Funck-Brentano’s interesting little book entitled Les 
Nouvellistes describes these popular purveyors of news, 
whose profession enriched the French language with a new 
word (nouvelliste), and the civilization of France with a 
new institution (nouvellisme). Indeed, a minor poet of the 
reign of Louis XIV gained an ephemeral reputation by a 
long poem in the manner of Boileau’s Art Poetique, entitled 
La Nouvellomanie. The wide activities of France under 
Richelieu and Mazarin, and the spontaneous curiosity of 
the period of the Fronde created this class. The nouvellistes 
merely sought to satisfy the popular curiosity; they did not, 
and did not seek to, influence public opinion in any appreci- 
able degree. Under Louis XIV the intense interest of all 
France in the life of the court and the almost continual 
absenteeism of many provincial families led the nowvellistes 
to widen the sphere of their activities and to reach out into 
the provinces for news acquired through special correspond- 
ents there. Merchants and bankers were solicited to add 
news items to their commercial letters. 

These public gossipers were of three classes: the nouvel- 
listes d’état, the nouvellistes de plein vent, and the special- 
istes, who dispensed literary, military, or other particular 
information. Each one of these classes had its especial 
rendez-vous. The first class, the politiques, as they were 
sometimes called, frequented the corridors and ante-rooms 
of the Louvre, or hung upon the outer edge of the court at 
Versailles. Representatives of this class were generally of 
wealthy bourgeois ancestry, living upon the income of their 
rentes, who found a life of ease and vainglory in what they 
did. The wars of Louis XIV raised the usefulness and 
dignity of the nouvelliste. Like the modern newspaper pro- 
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prietor, he prided himself upon the importance, the accuracy, 
and, above all, the earliness of his information; one such 
enterprising individual actually had an agent with the army 
in Italy during the War of the Spanish Succession, and 
another at Toulon to watch the movement of the fleet. An 
interesting example of the prototype of a modern despatch 
“from our special correspondent” is given in the shape of 
a letter written to Lionne from Cremona on February 4, 
1702. This Lionne was the news-magnate of his day, and 
was a cousin of Hugues de Lionne, the famous diplomatic 
agent of Louis XIV. He organized a news bureau in the 
precincts of the Tuilleries; his sources of information were so 
high as to be semi-official. He had upon his “‘staff,” besides 
the domestics and servants of every prominent man of 
affairs, the clerks of the various councils, the Cardinal 
d’Estrées, and even Hugues de Lionne’s own son. 

The open-air nouvellistes (de plein vent), as their name 
implies, were not the privileged few who had access to the 
Louvre and the Tuilleries, but humbler folk who frequented 
the street corners or other points of meeting. This class was 
not unlike the improvvisatori of Italy. ‘“They spoke of 
everything with admirable assurance, and with the greatest 
volubility,” we are told, from which it may be inferred that 
the line drawn by them between real and imaginary news 
was not always a clear one. The Pont Neuf was their 
favorite resort. The author has a vivid description of the 
scene, as it must have been when the famous bridge was the 
foyer of Parisian life. Other rendez-vous of the nouvellistes 
were the cloisters of the Celestins and the Cordeliers, the 
shaded alleys of the Luxembourg, and the Quai des Grands 
Augustins between the Pont Neuf and the Pont Saint Michel, 
the popularity of which as a headquarters for information 


went back to the days of the Ligue. In the eighteenth 
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century the gardens of the Palais Royal, where the Duke of 


Orleans, during the Regency, and Philippe Egalité during 
the Revolution purchased public favor, became popular. In 
this century too, when imitation of things English became 
fashionable, the English coffee-house crept into favor. Then 
came the great Revolution and the birth of a host of daily 
newspapers. 

In 1762 the Gazette became a four-page, double-column 
paper and was issued twice a week, on Tuesday and Friday. 
The effect of competition is visible by this time and it had 
to receive government subsidy. Louis XV made it an adjunct 
of the French Foreign Office and government officials con- 
tributed extended articles upon foreign politics. When the 
Revolution broke it tried to weather the storm and sought 
to placate the new democracy by inserting ‘“‘liberty and 
equality” upon its title-page and inserting the word “‘na- 
tional.’”’ Its price, however, was always too high for the 
lower classes of Paris and the provinces, and it could not live 
down the reproach of royalist attachment. 

In the feverish years just preceding the Revolution Paris 
wanted a daily newspaper. England had possessed several 
since the reign of Anne. The first Paris daily was the Journal 
de Paris which appeared on Jan. 1, 1777. An article upon 
the Almanach des Muses, a letter of Voltaire, a book-seller’s 
announcement, three or four details about the government, 
two events, a bon-mot and news of the theatres make up the 
first number. 

The great competitor of the Gazette was the famous 
Mercure Galant, founded in 1672, which enjoyed immense 
popularity. The founder, Donneau de Vizé (1632-1710) 
unfolded his plan in the initial number: 

“I propose,” he said, ‘to write every week a long and 
interesting account of everything that I have learned in the 
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preceding week. ... The least events shall not escape 
my pen. You will learn of the marriages and deaths that are 
of importance. I will make it my task to enlarge upon the 
conspicuous deeds of those whose valor is remarkable in 
the armies” (This was the time of Louis XIV’s war with 
Holland). 

“From time to time I will speak of such extraordinary 
happenings and such replete adventures that nothing in 
fiction approaches them. . . . Paris is great enough to fur- 
nish new adventures continually, for every day important and 
extraordinary things happen here.” 

Donneau de Vizé kept his word. The Mercure Galant 
was a complex journal. It contained news of promotions 
and appointments, baptisms, marriages, deaths, theatrical 
news, society news, short sermons, verse, comic songs, 
puzzles, and occasional learned essays. At first the Mercure 
appeared irregularly, but after 1678 it became a monthly 
with a total annual aggregate of three to four hundred pages. 
In course of time its name was changed to the Mercure de 
France, and as such survived the French Revolution. Its 
last issue, number 667, appeared in Jan. 1815. 

The palmy days of the French newspaper were during the 
French Revolution. Liberty of the press was decreed after 
the fall of the Bastille on a motion made by Mirabeau in the 
National Assembly and the newspapers became the mirror 
of ideas, passions, and interest in public life. They multi- 
plied over night. In 1779 France had but twenty-seven 
periodicals of all sorts and but three newspapers of im- 
portance. Between 1789 and 1793 there were fourteen 
hundred. “They fall from the sky like manna every morn- 
ing,’ said a contemporary. Most of them were dailies. 
Their picturesque names are known to every student of the 
Revolution—A mi de la Loi, Ami de la Constitution, Ami du 
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Roi, Ami du Peuple, Ami de VOrdre, Ami de la Verité, 
Echo de Paris, Courrier de Paris, Courrier de Europe, la 
Sentinelle, le Patriote Francais, edited by Brissot, the 
Gazette Universelle, edited by Mounier and Lally-Tollendal, 
the Vieux Cordélier of Camille Desmoulins, the Courrier de 
Provence of Mirabeau, the Actes des Apotres, the Pere 
Gérard, the notorious journal of Collot d’Herbois, and the 
no less infamous Pére Duchesne of Hébert. 

The French political newspaper was imitated by other 
countries as fast as constitutional forms of government and 
liberty of the press was established. Spain’s first daily dates 
from 1812, the year of the Cortes; in Germany three ap- 
peared between 1814 and 1819. The Allgemeine Zeitung 
was founded in 1798 and is the oldest German news- 
paper. The interims of “‘lean years” in the history of many 
early ninteenth century newspapers are explained by the 
reactionary repressive power of the governments under the 
sinister influence of Metternich and the Holy Alliance; years 
of rigid censorship punctured by the revolutions of 1830 
and 1848. 

The London Times has ever been the model newspaper 
for organization, honesty, and influence. When it first ap- 
peared, on Jan. 1, 1788, it did not essentially differ from 
other newspapers of the time. Foreign news naturally lacked 
freshness. In the first number that of Rotterdam and Paris 
was a week old; that of Frankfort over two weeks old and 
that of Warsaw almost a month old. Theatrical notices 
included an appreciation of Hamlet at the Drury Lane 
Theatre and of Henry IV at Covent Garden. A column 
singularly entitled “Cuckoo” included news of the day, 
accounts of accidents, rumors, etc. The independence of its 
great editor, John Walter, is manifested by the fact that 
he once was imprisoned for speaking of the king and queen 
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in derogatory terms. In 1810 a great strike among the Lon- 
don printers threatened the discontinuance of the Times, 
but John Walter’s energy within thirty-six hours equipped an 
entirely new plant and the Times appeared as usual, to the 
amazement of both its friends and its enemies. During the 
Napoleonic wars Pitt, the English prime minister, ordered 
the arrest of all newspaper correspondents endeavoring to 
anticipate the government’s means of information. At that 
time Walter had established a great system of foreign cor- 
respondence which extended clear to India and covered all 
Europe and far surpassed the government’s own means of 
information. 

English conservatism is apparent in certain immutable 
characteristics of the Times which long obtained. Page 1 was 
devoted to marriages, births, and deaths; pages 5 and 6 to 
foreign telegraph news; page 9 to news of the court and the 
leading article. The ‘Cuckoo’ column long since dis- 
appeared, not without the regret of many. Page 5 has be- 
come of exceptional importance owing to the fact that the 
letters from foreign correspondents there appear. Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, New York, and Calcutta 
have each a special day. One of the greatest early “hits” 
of the London Times was its careful and complete account 
of the debates in Parliament. 

Before the rise of the New York Herald no newspaper 
ever excelled the Times in enterprise. On February 24, 
1848, its Paris correspondent, O'Reilly, crossed the channel 
in an open boat in order to carry the first news of the Paris 
Revolution to London. 

Early American newspapers naturally followed English 
traditions. In almost every town of importance the printing 
office was a local institution like the church and the school, 
and the printer eked out a living by printing a local news- 
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sheet. An English clergyman, Joseph Glover, has the honor 
of having introduced the art of printing into America. In 
order to carry out his project he went from England to 
Holland and there purchased his type and press and was 
followed to America by an English printer named Stephen 
Daye. Unfortunately Glover died during the voyage to 
America, but his widow carried out his plan and established 
the first printing press at Cambridge, Massachusetts. In 
1704 the first American newspaper, the Boston News Letter, 
was established by Bartholomew Green. It was from 
Green’s brother James that Benjamin Franklin learned the 
printer’s trade. Printing was established in Baltimore by 
Nicholas Hasselbaugh, a Philadelphia German, and at New 
York in 1693 by William Bradford. A second press was 
established in New York in 1726 by John Peter who, in 
1733, began the publication of the New York Weekly 
Journal, which was the first American newspaper of 
importance. 

The American Revolution, like the French Revolution 
later, increased the number of newspapers in America, con- 
verted them into political journals, and established that 
domination of politics over American journalism which has 
ever since obtained. 

The famous Journal des Debats created the feuilleton, 
originally a survey of the politics of the week or the month, 
which gradually developed into a literary essay. The last ele- 
ment of the modern newspaper is of American extraction and 
typical of America’s scant respect for personal or individual 
privacy. This is the “interview,” which was born of the New 
York Herald, was imitated by every other American news- 
paper, and has come to obtain in Europe, especially in 
France. I omit from this category the current comic page— 
for the “funnies” are not news, but vulgar graphic fiction. 


James WESTFALL THompson. 
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